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improve what he already cultivates, and agricultural progress
which is identical with territorial increase of cultivation is perma-
nently arrested. Before we can hope to carry cultivation over an
extent of land which would weaken the chances of suffering from
partial drought, before we can increase the quantity and improve
the quality of the raw produce of the country; before we can
pro lit by the action of capital and the reduction of rent, we must
emancipate the ryot from the slavery to which he is so fondly
attached. We must give him his freedom even if it were against
his will; we must free land from the curse of indigent cultivation,
and the ryot must turn his labor to the wants of commerce and
to professional industry.

The ryot must have a future; live he must, but he must live to
his own advantage and that of the public. He may choose to cling
to the land which has hitherto wasted his means, such as they were;
but we owe a duty to the landlord, we owe a duty to the public
as well as to the cultivator, and they all point to practical results
through the emancipation of the land and the emancipation of
the ryot: the former from the burden of a thriftless beggar,
and the latter from the grasp of an exacting mistress. We
have elsewhere proposed the means by which this emancipation
is to be attained, and a few years of experience would establish
that spirit of co-operation between capital and labor which we
all desire. The emancipated ryot would profitably employ himself
on manufactures and the public works of the country, and the
emancipated land would thrive under the healthy influence of
capital, energy, and intelligence.

The laborer would not he permitted to stand or fall by his
wretched holding ; his labor is of greater value to him when
he abandons the land he cannot improve: Nagpore wants his
labor and wants it in vain; in the most densely populated
parts of the country there is a growing demand for it; railways
suffer in its absence; Assam and British Burmah bid high for it,
and yet we have allowed half a million of workmen to emigrate
and millions besides to lay themselves out in bondage on land.
We do not advocate a systematic mortgage of labor so as to
convert it into a mere servile drudgery; but at the same
time we can no longer suffer land to deteriorate under myriads
of ill provided cottiers. It was the policy of the late Company
to confine the ryot to the land, and the ryot has in turn confined
cultivation within his limited means. He must now be compelled
to leave his doomed patrimony to others, and to earn the fair